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there was an outburst of execration, led
by most of the bishops, whose charges were,
for once, important as guides to opinion.
And incidentally the prominence of such a
school as Newman's within the Church
gave a fresh stimulus to Dissenting opposition.
A definite doctrinal issue was raised, and it
became-clear that tfiere could be no more
such co-operation, and such indifference to
questions of the Church's structure, as had
prevailed on both sides in the latter years
of the eighteenth century. Enmity was
excited by the emphasis laid upon bishops
as necessary to the validity of a Church.
But the bishops were as loud as the Dissenters
in their reprobation, and in the bishops
Newman had put his trust. His reasoning
was made to seem absurd by their repudia-
tion ; and meanwhile he was coming to feel,
no longer that the English and Roman
Churches, essentially one, should amalgamate
as equals, but that the latter, being the truer
to the past, was the better of the two. The
English was loudly repudiating his inter-
pretation of its position, and Newman had
not the patience, nor the indifference to logic,
which enabled Pusey and Keble to wait and
in effect to win. He took his own Church
at what seemed to be its word; and he was